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wilderness. Dr. Talmage, who has heretofore been a 
thorough believer in the sword as a civilizer, said the 
other day in San Francisco, starting on his journey round 
the world, that "there will never be another great war," 
that "arbitration will take the place of the sword." In 
a general way, if not literally, this prophetic statement 
may be taken as fairly portraying the probable and not 
very remote future of human society. The great tide of 
civilization which Christ has created is setting steadily in 
that direction, whatever retrograde movements there may 
be in particular places. It is apparent to everyone that 
there are still serious obstacles in the way of the univer- 
sal application of this mode of adjusting international dis- 
agreements. These obstacles ought not to exist. They 
will in the near future be removed, but they are still 
here. The painful thing which you may have noticed in 
the list of cases cited above is that none of them have 
been between certain of the great nations of Europe 
which have had the most need of them. They stand 
apart, each leaning upon its arms, each unwilling to ad- 
mit that the other may have some substantial ground of 
right on its side and that it itself may possibly be in the 
wrong. The old spirit of aggression and conquest is 
dead, or nearly so, but the bitterness of feeling left be- 
hind by the cruelties and humiliations of former times 
seems to render some of the nations incapable of letting 
by-gones be by-gones without another vengeful tilt at 
arms. But sooner or later, either after another great 
war or without one, these old grudges and hatreds will 
yield to the pressure which is being brought upon them 
from every side. The growing spirit of reasonableness 
and good will which has rendered arbitration so frequent 
in the near past will render it universal in the near future. 
This it seems to me is the only rational interpretation of 
the signs of the times. 

The peace movement, now so strong and widespread 
in nearly all civilized countries, both among the masses 
and in the national parliaments, is lately concentrating 
itself upon two things : the establishment of permanent 
treaties of arbitration after the model of the Pan-American 
treaty of 1890, and the organization of a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration. The subject of a 
tribunal is claiming the serious attention of the Peace 
Congresses, of the Association for the Reform of Inter- 
national . Law, of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
and of eminent jurists and publicists, a large permanent 
Committee of whom has been appointed to promote the 
subject before Governments. Senator Sherman has 
already twice introduced into the United States Senate a 
bill providing for a Commission to bring the matter before 
the civilized Governments. Last month a joint resolution 
was introduced into both Houses of Congress requesting 
the President to negotiate a twenty-five years' treaty of 
arbitration with Great Britain. Great Britain by a unani- 
mous vote of Parliament, the 16th of June last year, 



signified her willingness to co-operate with our country 
in this direction, and when Senator Allison introduced 
his resolution into the Senate on the 20th of June just 
passed, a congratulatory telegram came to him from 
London saying that three hundred members of Parlia- 
ment had just signed a petition in favor of such a treaty 
between the two countries. There are those in this 
audience to-day who will live to see the proposed treaty 
signed and in force ; who will, further, see the Pan- 
American treaty, which has not yet been acted on by the 
Governments whose re presentatives signed it at Washing- 
ton, taken up and ratified by every nation in the New 
World ; who will see similar treaties entered into by the 
United States and nations of the Old World; and I 
think it not unlikely that the youngest of those here may 
see a cordon of such treaties binding together England 
and France, France and Italy, Italy and Austria and pos- 
sibly France and Germany and Germany and Russia. 
The International tribunal will follow as a matter of 
course. All this looks like the work of centuries, but in 
our time the work of a century is crowded into a few 
years, and so it may be in this case. But if it takes 
centuries, arbitration and the humane spirit out of which 
it springs will by and by banish international war from 
the earth as it did private war at the close of the middle 
ages. 

Then the nations will enter upon a still higher civiliza- 
tion, for the arbitration stage is not the highest of which 
they are capable. There are multitudes of individuals 
who not only do not fight but who do not even arbitrate, 
because they have no controversies to arbitrate. They 
live together in harmony and mutual helpfulness and set- 
tle themselves all differences that arise between them. 
So much has Christian principle done for individual men. 
Nations are not only capable of the same high and beau- 
tiful attainment, but are manifestly approaching it. 
When swords shall have been beaten into plowshares and 
spears into pruning hooks, and the nations shall no longer 
have in their hands any implements with which to fight, 
little use will then be found for arbitration. Diplomacy, 
which even now settles many international differences, 
will then be such a ministry of peace and good will that it 
will be able to resolve them all without any bitterness or 
threat of war. For the speedy coming of this happy 
time, every follower of Jesus Christ is bound, by his pro- 
fession and by the life of peace with God which he lives, 
both to labor and to pray. 



MAGAZINES AND PAPEES. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The lesson of the recent strikes is discussed in a 
symposium in the North American Review by Gen. N. A. 
Miles, Hon. Wade Hampton, Mr. H. P. Robinson, editor 
of the "Railway Age," and Mr. Samuel A. Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 
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General Miles says that the feeling between laboring 
men and capitalists is far from satisfactory. Employers 
have too little consideration and sympathy for the condi- 
tion of their employees, who in turn have a feeling of 
hostility and prejudice often amounting to actual hatred 
of their employers. Notwithstanding the depressed 
condition of the times and the fact, that many railroads 
as well as other sorts of business are not paying their 
way, large numbers of men, misled by their leaders, 
have struck for larger wages. The business of the coun- 
try has been greatly deranged, almost completely para- 
lyzed. As a result of the strike and boycott Chicago was 
for a time in the control of a baud of lawless rioters. 
Ten thousand of these moved nearly three miles through 
a part of the city crying, " To hell with the Government." 
There was nothing to do at the time but to suppress this 
mob by the strong arm of the law. 

General Miles has great confidence that the mass of 
our citizens everywhere will prove loyal to the govern- 
ment and will uphold its laws. He shows a keen appre- 
ciation of the difficulties of the situation and suggests 
as remedies that more of our people get out of the cities 
into the country, that the importation of the va?t hordes 
of cheap and degraded labor should be stopped, that our 
arid lands should be irrigated and redeemed and that we 
should give more attention to commerce and transpor- 
tation. 4 

Commissioner Hampton says that the vested rights of 
our" citizens must be protected from mob law. The 
laborer has a perfect right to quit work when he thinks 
his labor not properly remunerated, but he has not the 
semblance of a right to prevent another from taking his 
place. The instigators of the recent strike have been 
guilty of a grave misdemeanor. Much forbearance 
should be exercised toward the ignorant who have been 
led astray. Many of the mobs were composed wholly of 
fo. eigners who can not speak our language. The unre- 
stricted influx of people ignorant of our system of govern- 
ment must be stopped. Honest immigrants who link 
their destiny to ours may freely come. There can be no 
palliation for outrages such as were committed in Chicago. 
No vested right of any citizen would be safe, if such 
outrages should go unpunished. Mr. Hampton upholds 
State's rights, but thinks the President did not in the 
least overstep the limits of his authority. Every humane 
man must feel profound sympathy for all honest toilers, 
but no earthly power can change the immutable law by 
which the gifts of fortune are unequally distributed. The 
railroad authorities should deal gently with employees 
who confess their wrong and ask for reinstatement. 

Mr. Robinson is of opinion that the clouds of this 
trouble had been gathering for years, that a general indus- 
trial rebellion was contemplated in which labor organiza- 
tions were to get control of all departments of the gov- 
ernment. The only reason the attempt was not made 



sooner was that there was not sufficient organization, only 
one-fourth of the railway forces being " organized." 
The American Railway Union sought to organize the 
other three -fourths and then swallow up the others. So 
along other lines there were Unions, Councils, Federa- 
tions. The demonstration at Chicago was a demonstration, 
fundamentally, of all organized labor against all classes 
of capitalists. The first thing which really gave the pub- 
lic alarm was the open defiance of Federal authority. 
The work of federation of labor organizations is not yet 
completed. The plans of campaign will not be aban- 
doned because one ill-advised effort has failed. Force 
will be used if finally necessary. The Republic is not 
yet in its dotage and will know how to meet the rebellion 
when it comes. The malady is a deep-seated cancerous 
growth. Its existence is a menace to the nation. 

Mr. Gompers devotes his article mostly to Mr. Pullman 
and his treatment of his employees, and justifies the 
action of the American Railway Union as " expressing 
the inarticulate protest of the masses against the wrongs 
inflicted on any of their brothers, and their yearning for 
justice to all mankind." 

FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 

•' 'Japan Declares War,' ' China and Japan at Swords ' 
Points,' ' A Chinese Man-of-War Sunk.' These are the 
head-lines we read in the daily papers, and we suppose 
that Japan may now be fairly said to have joined the ' civil- 
ized ' nations of the earth. She has been buying war 
vessels and drilling her army for a number of years, after 
the example of the great European powers, and the natu- 
ral result is this war with China, which apparently has no 
real object, and can be of no value to any one, but will 
nevertheless mean the loss of thousands if not hundreds 
of thousands of human lives. Eight hundred innocent 
human beings were drowned at one time last week by the 
sinking of a Chinese transport, and a Chinese line of 
battle ship, built in England on the latest and most ap- 
proved models, was sunk by a little torpedo boat at the 
first attempt, carrying down with her her entire crew and 
a large force of marines. To an unprejudiced observer 
it seems as if ' civilized warfare ' were about as barbar- 
ous as the most heathenish of their former customs. 

' 'The nations of the world are watching the strife with 
keen attention. The naval struggle is especially inter- 
esting because there has been much dispute among the 
naval authorities as to the probable outcome of the first 
actual contest between the improved weapons of maritime 
warfare, opinions varying not only as to the duration and 
fatality of such a contest, but as to the superiority of the 
naval giant of heavy burden and armament over small 
but quick-moving vessels armed with torpedoes. So the 
great powers are delighted at this chance to observe at 
the expense of other nations. 

"On the other hand, the missionaries who are laboring 
in China will feel the effects of the war most keenly. 
Their work will be broken up for the time and their lives 
and property endangered, while the results of the war 
may be such as to paralyze all missionary work for sev- 
eral years. It is time that the term ' civilized warfare' 
was laid away. There is no civilized warfare. War is 
barbarism." 
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LE SIGNAL (PARIS) . 

Mr. Gustave Lebon in his remarkable work, "The 
Character of Peoples and the Unlikeness of their Mental 
Natures," attributes to war the progress of civilization 
and makes the fine arts its principal characteristic. 

In the first place, we ought to come to an agreement 
as to what civilization is and the signs by which it may 
be known. 

We are obliged to allow that civilization, in the true 
sense of the word, has to do with the development of the 
fine arts only relatively. For if we study carefully cer- 
tain peoples of antiquity who were eminent in this direc- 
tion and who are constantly referred to, we find with 
astonishment and almost with horror that they were little 
else than Dahomians perfected, and that Rome as well 
as Abomey had its "extraordinary customs." Other 
peoples nearer like us have, in spite of the arts, shown 
little but a civilization of false alloy. 

Certain signs, then, do not properly representor charac- 
terize certain things. If art is resplendent at the capitol, 
the statue of the dying gladiator gives me sufficient in- 
formation as to the value of that civilization so much 
vaunted. 

Civilization is a moral condition and not a flourishing 
of the arts. Its true producer is not war, but the notion 
of justice and right, and respect for the inviolability of 
human life. Then, we must add the marvellous factors 
of modern discoveries, factors long kept back and which 
have finally appeared in spite of war. With what op- 
pressiveness has war not weighed down during a long 
course of centuries on the fruitful germs of progress ! 

Whoever says civilization says peace, for it is in peace 
alone that progress goes on. Unless you consider as 
progress theft with a high hand and the acquisition of 
bloody spoils, I do not see very well what good has come 
out of the abominable scourge called war. For its charac- 
ter is offence which per force provokes defence. From 
that source comes the history of the world and, frankly, 
it is not a beautiful history. 

Those then who are laboring for the coming of peace 
between different races or, if you please, peoples of 
humanity, are not as Utopian and dreamy as Mr. Lebon 
supposes. If the thousandth part of the efforts which are 
made to embroil men, to divide them and to bring them 
into conflict with each other, were employed in dissipating 
their prejudices, in bringing them together and in estab- 
lishing in their minds, in spite of the mental differences of 
their character, the notion of justice and of right and a 
knowledge of the value of human life, we should soon see 
a humanity quite different from that which we now know, 
a civilization exhibiting the beautiful, not in painting, 
but in reality, and giving to man a sum of happiness con- 
tinually so much the greater as it should throw off more 
and more of the lamentable errors and deadly traditions 
of the past. — Manuel Vasseur. 

THE GOLDEN RULE. 

"It is planned as the climax of its mission around the 
world that the Columbian Liberty and Peace Bell, in 
which so much interest was taken last year, shall reach 
the Holy Land, and that on Christmas eve of 1900, just 
before the opening of the twentieth century, it shall stand 
on the spot where on the first Christmas was heard the 
angels' song whose words the bell bears on its surface. 
It is proposed that all telegraph companies shall close 



their business ten minutes before the appointed hour, and 
that Bethlehem shall be connected with every telegraph 
office, and with every church that so arranges, and that 
thus there shall be repeated around the globe the sound 
of the bell whose first strokes ushered in the Parliament 
of Religions, and whose ringing in Judea may symbolize 
'the parliament of man, the federation of the world.' 
The echoes in our own country of what has been called 
the greatest strike in history, the menacing thunder cloud 
of war that ever hovers over Europe, and the tidings 
from other lands remind us that the reign of Peace is by 
no means yet complete. But the growing yearning for 
it, of which this project is a sign, prompts the hope and 
the prayer that during the remaining years of the century 
the influences that started from Bethlehem and that have 
been drawing the nations closer together may be so pow- 
erful that the Christmas chimes of 1900 may indeed, 

'Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.' " 

KNICKERBOCKER (ALBANY, N. T.). 

Arbitration has largely superseded the strike in 
Europe. It ought to be universally adopted in America, 
where it is likely to be more necessary than in the old 
world on account of its still unsettled state from immi- 
gration and other causes, and many conflicting interests 
incidental to such a condition. Arbitration is entirely in 
harmony with the time honored policy of settling contro- 
versies between man and man in the courts. There is no 
more surrender of private rights in submitting a case be- 
fore a board of arbitration than in presenting it by coun- 
sel before a judicial tribunal. England has set us a not- 
able example recently in this matter. The great coal 
strike was deemed by an enlightened government, headed 
by Mr. Gladstone, to be worthy of careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration. Lord Rosebery, then minister of 
foreign affairs for Great Britain, turned aside from ques- 
tions of international diplomacy to deal personally with 
this important home issue. The present premier did not 
think it beneath his dignity to sit in arbitration between 
the aggrieved coal miners and their employers. Their 
private interests, or even their prejudices were not 
ranked higher than the common good. The people of the 
United States have a right, and it is their highest and 
most urgent duty to demand that differences between 
capital and labor shall no longer attempt to be settled by 
violent means, to the peril of the peace and even the civ- 
ilization of the country. "No man, no body of men can 
stand against the great popular demand for a decent, 
reasonable and just way out of the disheartening troubles 
that prevail in the West. Arbitration means not only the 
end of the widespread disorders which have proved so 
destructive to multitudinous interests but the prevention 
of industrial strife in the future. Arbitration means 
peace with honor to all parties. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

"The House of Representatives has postponed action 
for the present on the joint resolution to arbitrate all dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and the United States for 
the next twenty-five years. We do not like this at all, 
and least of all do we like the reason for it. The reason 
given is that it is very likely that the Nicaragua Canal 
may be built under the auspices of the United States, and 
that complications may arise between the United States 
and England growing out of different interpretations 
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given to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that we had bet- 
ter not put ourselves in position where a decision against 
us might make it impossible to build the Canal. But if 
we have the right of it, why should we fear to refer to 
arbitration? And if we have not the right of it, why 
should we wish to insist upon the wrong? If the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty is in the way there are other methods 
of getting rid of that treaty. Treaties are made to be 
respected, not to be ignored. We have seen the state- 
ment in the press that we do not wish to bind ourselves 
to arbitration seeing that we are the strongest power on 
the globe. We are not quite sure about the latter point ; 
but if it were true it would rather be all the more reason 
why we should submit to arbitration. Noblesse oblige." 

The following paragraph from the Independent states 
with admirable clearness and conciseness the meaning 
and value of arbitration : 

"Arbitration is the act by which two parties in dis- 
pute agree to refer the matter upon which they cannot 
agree to a third party for decision. In the very nature 
of it, it is voluntary and friendly. If one party declines, 
there can be no arbitration. Both must agree to refer and 
to abide by the decision. If one or the other is com- 
pelled by law to refer, it is not arbitration but something 
else. The term compulsory arbitration is contradictory. 
Some years ago a court of ai'bitration was established in 
this city, and an ex-judge of the Supreme Court was the 
arbitrator. Certain cases which could have been carried 
into the regular courts were referred to this arbitrator 
for decision, but the reference was not compulsory 
Neither party could be coerced, but if both agreed, they 
could submit their case with the understanding that the 
decision should stand as though it were the judgment of 
a law court. Arbitration finds its true scope in such dis- 
putes as those concerning the Alabama claims and the 
Behring Sea matter, between the United States and Eng- 
land. The two countries could not agree, and they con- 
sented to refer the question in dispute to arbitration. 
They did so, and loyally observed the terms of the deci- 
sions. If the Pullman Company, as car-builders, had 
agreed with their employees to submit their differences to 
arbitration, it would have been a free, voluntary and gen- 
erous act. To compel the company to do so would have 
been an invasion of their private rights, and the whole 
proceeding would have been not a friendly but a hostile 
one. Arbitration is of no more value than an ordinary 
court process if its friendly intent be lacking." 

BOARD OF CONCILIATION. 

We have stated more than once that it might as well 
be accepted as a primary and final truth that a board of 
arbitration between employers and employed is something 
that can never be made successful. You cannot compel 
a capitalist to continue to employ labor when he does not 
want to, when he believes that his business cannot be con- 
ducted without a loss. You cannot compel laborers to 
work against their will for any wages that a board of 
arbitration may dictate. A board of arbitration makes 
decisions which must be carried out, to which both par- 
ties must yield ; and any permanent board of this sort is 
a foredoomed failure. A law of that sort passed by any 
State, Legislature, or by Congress, would not only be, as 
ex-Senator Edmunds has lately said, decided to be 
unconstitutional by the courts, but would be scouted by 
both parties, for both parties want their liberty. The 



labor unions have again and again refused to endorse any 
such board. They have too much good sense. 

But what cannot be done by compulsion can be done 
often by good- will. It was not a board of arbitration 
but a " Conciliation board," proposed and secured by the 
intervention of Lord Rosebery, which has just had such 
a grand success in bringing to an end the great coal strike 
in England. This "Coal Conciliation Board" consisted 
of fourteen representatives of the coal-mine proprietors 
and fourteen representatives of the workingmen, and the 
agreement to which they came was accepted by both par- 
ties. They recommended that wages be reduced ten per 
cent, and not be reduced any further for two years, 
although they may be advanced. Certain other agree- 
ments were made in reference to possible limits of change, 
which it is not necessary for us to consider on this side of 
the Atlantic, what is important for us is that an agree- 
ment was reached which was satisfactory to both sides, 
done by what may be called a council of conciliation, 
and not a board of arbitration. 

A council is something that gives advice. It has no 
authority, we on this side of the water are familiar with 
that term in ecclesiastical matters. Churches may be in 
difficulty. They call a council. That council is utterly 
without authority. It can command nothing, but it is 
composed of representatives selected by both sides in the 
controversy, representatives in whose good sense and 
good-will both parties have confidence. The two parties 
do not agree beforehand to submit to their decision, but 
it is a moral certainty that they will. 

They like to retain their liberty, however, of dissenting 
and rejecting the advice. In some such way it would 
seem as if the differences between capital and labor 
might be settled. We want to come with no club held 
over capital ; we want to come with no whip held over 
labor. If there be a difference it is to the credit of both 
parties that they are willing to take advice, to show con- 
fidence in the strength of their cause, it is much less 
expensive than a long strike. A Council of Conciliation 
is a triumph of moderation and wisdom. It beggars no 
homes, it burns no freight cars, it leaves no ill-will. It 
is humane and Christian. Give us more Councils of 
Conciliation. 

LES ETATS-UNIS d'eUKOPE. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

"The horrible crime of which M. Sadi Carnot, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was the victim, compels us 
to raise anew, with all the energy of which we are capable, 
the cry which we earnestly uttered after the criminal at- 
tempt of Auguste Vaillant : ' Human life is inviolable ; 
let us all teach this to the whole of humanity. Let us all 
respect life, and let the law, let the nations themselves 
give an example of this respect to individuals.' 

"The personality of the victim and the nationality of the 
assassin prove that the duty to which we are called by the 
lamentable events of the present time is common to all 
peoples. Society is threatened by individual anarchy and 
by international anarchy. It is its right and its duty to 
defend itself. With its right of defence stops also its 
right to punish. 

"It is by respecting the life and the autonomy of the hu- 
man personality, by abolishing the death penalty and by 
suppressing war that humanity will at last overcome all 
the criminal anarchies which have developed in its midst." 
— E. Arnaud. 



